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'A WORLDWIDE BILL 
OF RIGHTS 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: The question of fundamental human rights is a question 
over which people have fought, bled, and died, I suppose, as much as, if not 
_ more, than they have fought, bled, and died for bread. It is a question which 
-has a lot of dynamite in it today, because there are minorities all over the world 
_ who think that they ought to have the protection of a United Nations—a world 
- order—against the power of their country. The question has arisen in connec- 
_ tion with the Atlantic Charter; it was mentioned only recently at the San Fran- 
- cisco Conference by the Chinese delegate, for, I suppose, that is what he meant - 
_ when he talked about justice The question has gotten into the newspapers. 
- Columnists like Walter Lippmann and Sumner Welles do not fully agree as to its 
_ place in the San Francisco Conference. It is a question upon which we might 
_ very well agree in large part and yet find fundamental differences also. 


Mr. Frerp: This question of guaranteeing certain basic human rights in all 
countries, I think, is in danger of side-tracking the main object of the San Fran- 
cisco-Conference—that is, to set up a machinery equitably to settle disputes be- 
tween nations without recourse to war. I obviously believe in human rights, but 
I see difficulties of definition and feasibility that, if they were enforced, might 
cause more wars than they prevent. 
- 1 The following proposals have been put forward by the Chinese. They were de- 
veloped during the course of the Chinese phase of the Dumbarton Oaks conversations 
last fall and were agreed to at that time by the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and China. Secretary of State Stettinius announced on April 25 that they have been 
also considered by the Soviet Union and that it has agreed to join in sponsoring the 
proposals for presentation to the San Francisco Conference. 
“t_ The charter should provide specifically that adjustment or settlement of inter- 
~national disputes should be achieved with due regard for principles of justice and in- 
ternational law. 
_ “9, The assembly should be responsible for initiating studies and iaakne recom- 
“mendations with respect to the development and revision of the rules and principles of 
international law. ls 
~ 3 The economic and social council should specpeally provide for the promotion of * 

educational and other forms of cultural co-operation.” = 
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Mr. GorrscHatk: I have seen a statement that was gotten out by the Ame 
can Law Institute, Seavey, which had your name attached to it, indicating thay 
that law institute, even though you demurred in certain regards, did believe in if 
very full and complete statement of international rights even at this moment, 


2 The eighteen Articles of Essential Human Rights, as drafted by a committee repret 
senting the principal cultures of the world and appointed by the American Law Insti 
tute, include the following: 


ARTICLE I. FREEDOM OF RELIGION 
Freedom of belief and of worship is the right of every one. 
The state has a duty to protect this freedom. 


ARTICLE IJ. FREEDOM OF OPINION 

Freedom to form and hold opinions and to receive opinions and information is the} 
right of every one. 

The state has a duty to protect this freedom. 


ARTICLE III. FREEDOM OF SPEECH 

Freedom of expression is the right of every one. 
The state has a duty to refrain from arbitrary limitation of this freedom and taf 
prevent denial of reasonable access to channels of communication. 


ARTICLE IV. FREEDOM OF ASSEMBLY 
Freedom to assemble peaceably with others is the right of every one. 
The state has a duty to protect this freedom. 


ARTICLE V. FREEDOM To Form ASSOCIATIONS 

Freedom to form with others associations of a political, economic, religious, social 
cultural, or any other character for purposes not inconsistent with these articles is the 
right of every one. 
The state has a duty to protect this freedom. 


ARTICLE VI. FREEDOM FROM WRONGFUL INTERFERENCE 

Freedom from unreasonable interference with his person, home, reputation, privacy. 
activities, and property is the right of every one. 
The state has a duty to protect this freedom. 


ARTICLE VII. Farr TRIAL | 

Every one has the right to have his criminal and civil liabilities and his rights de4 
termined without undue delay by fair public trial by a competent tribunal before which! 
he has had opportunity for a full hearing. 
The state has a duty to maintain adequate tribunals and procedures to make this 
right effective. 
$< eeEeeeeeEeSeSSSSSSSSSSSSFSFSMSsMsssF 
The University of Chicago ROUND TABLE. Published weekly. 10 cents a copy; full-year sub- 
scription, 52 issues, two dollars. Published by the University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


Entered as second-class matter January 3, 1939, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under 
the Act of March 3, 1879. 


__ Mr. Seavey: The statement is neither full nor complete. But I want to say 
_ that I disagree violently with Mr. Field in thinking that this is not a fundamen- 
_ tal matter to be considered at the San Francisco Conference. This war has been 
fought to preserve freedom. It arose from a denial of freedom which deteriorated 


ARTICLE VIII. FREEDOM FROM ARBITRARY DETENTION 
Every one who is detained has the right to immediate judicial determination of the 
legality of his detention. 
The state has a duty to provide adequate procedures to make this right effective. 


ArTIcLE IX. RETROACTIVE Laws 
__ No one shall be convicted of crime except for violation of a law in effect at the time 
of the commission of the act charged as an offense, nor be subjected to a penalty greater 
than that applicable at the time of the commission of the offense. 


ARTICLE X. PROPERTY RIGHTS 
Every one has the right to own property under general law. The state shall not de- 
prive any one of his property except for a public purpose and with just compensation. 


ARTICLE XI. EDUCATION 

Every one has the right to education. 

The state has a duty to require that every child within its jurisdiction receive educa- 
tion of the primary standard; to maintain or insure that there are maintained facilities 
for such education which are adequate and free; and to promote the development of 
facilities for further education which are adequate and effectively available to all its 


residents. 
ARTICLE XII. Work 


Every one has the right to work. 
The state has a duty to take such measures as may be necessary to insure that all 


its residents have an opportunity for useful work. 


ARTICLE XIII. CONDITIONS OF WORK 
Every one has the right to reasonable conditions of work. 
The state has a duty to take such measures as may be necessary to insure reasonable 
wages, hours, and other conditions of work. 


ARTICLE XIV. Foop AND HousING 


Every one has the right to adequate food and housing. 
The state has a duty to take such measures as may be necessary to insure that all 


its residents have an opportunity to obtain these essentials. 


ARTICLE XV. SoctAL SECURITY 


Every one has the right to social security. 
The state has a duty to maintain or insure that there are maintained comprehensive 


arrangements for the promotion of health, for the prevention of sickness and accident, 
and for the provision of medical care and of compensation for loss of livelihood. 


ARTICLE XVI. PARTICIPATION IN GOVERNMENT 
Every one has the right to take part in the government of his state. 
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into naziism. The lesson of the war is that people who are not free but who arq 
led by dictators bent on conquest and boastful of their power are a menace} 
Only in a world of free people can we hope to have peace. Further, the Oxienif 
and all the liberated peoples of Europe look to the United States for moral lead# 
ership. There can be no better exercise of leadership than by demanding fo 


others those freedoms which have given this country its strength. 


Mr. GorrTscHaLk: Before we go into this discussion, perhaps we ought tq 
define more definitely what it is that we mean by “civil” or “fundamental” hud 
man rights. This is a question which has been bandied about not only recentl it 
but for a long period of time. For example, the question of civil rights—funda I 
mental human rights—is often said to go back to biblical times. The Old Testa} 
ment said a good deal about the rights of peoples against their kings and so did] 
the New Testament. The question comes into the Mayflower Compact and inta} 
our Colonial charters and, finally, through the Declaration of Independence intd 
the first ten amendments of the United States Constitution. It also gets into tha} 
French constitutions, and, more recently, there has been a Russian constitution) 
-with a declaration of rights. 

There are a lot of things which are mentioned in these declarations of rights 
Our Constitution mentions not only such things as freedom of speech and free i 
dom of religion, but it also talks about the freedom from arbitrary arrest} 
through rights of habeas corpus and trial by jury and the night to bear arms} 
and the freedom from having soldiers quartered with you. The Russian declara4f 
tion of rights includes such things as the right to work and the equality of th 
sexes. You do not mean all those things, do you, when you talk about funda} 
mental human rights? | 


Mr. SEAVEY: Obviously we must not clutter up this elementary document 
with all those things. For instance, we in the United States believe in the juryj 
trial. That is an Anglo-American institution. No one would think of forcing that 
upon other countries or even of asking them to accept it if they did not want it: 

-But there are three freedoms which are so fundamental to decent human exist-4 
ence that no country can claim to be civilized which permanently denies them— 
the freedom to give and to receive ideas, the freedom to worship as our con 


The state has a duty to conform to the will of the people as manifested by demo-+ 
cratic elections. 
ARTICLE XVII. EQuat PROTECTION 


Every one has the right to protection against arbitrary discrimination in the provi 
sions and application of the law because of race, religion, sex, or any other reason. 


ArtTIcLE XVIII. Limitations oN Exercise or RicHts 
In the exercise of his rights every one is limited by the rights of others and by the 
just requirements of the democratic state. 
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_ science dictates, and those freedoms which come from having independent and 
; impartial courts. With these freedoms enforced, dictatorship will have difficulty 


_ in going on. Without dictatorships the world will have a better chance for peace, 
. since free peoples are not likely to impose slavery upon others. 


Mr. Gortscuatx: All right, you suggest three fundamental rights. First of 

_ all, you mention the freedom of communication of thought—the right to receive 
information and to give information. Secondly, you mention the freedom of re- 

_ ligious thought, especially, and then you mention the freedom of the courts 
from executive and arbitrary domination. 

Could we spell those out one at a time? Let us first take up the question of 
freedom of communication. It seems to me that that is right down_your alley, 
Field. That raises the question of interferences, does it not, which you are 

_ worried about? 


Mr. Fretp: I should like to ask Seavey how he defines this and what he con- 
siders would be “freedom of the press.” 


Mr. SEAVEY: Freedom of speech and freedom of communication include the 
right of the individual to say and to receive information, to give information, 
and to receive it from any source, including the press, the radio, and all sorts of 
methods. 


Mr. Fretp: Let us take up the press right off the bat. I think that we might 
easily find that the Russians did not think that our press was free, because it 
was controlled by a bunch of plutocrats. On the other hand, we might not think 
that the Russian press was free, because it was under too much government con- 
trol. How would you solve that question? 


Mr. SEAVEyY: That problem would be solved in the same way in which all 
‘other similar questions would be solved, would it not? It would be first taken up 
in the court of the country in which the question arose. For instance, if anyone 
in Chicago were denied his freedom of expression by any state statute, the ques- 
tion would be brought up first in the Illinois courts, ordinarily. Secondly, it 
might go directly to the Supreme Court of the United States; and, finally, if we 
have an international court, which I hope we will, it would then be taken up in 
that international court. 


Mr. Frexp: Suppose that somebody in this country did not think that he had 


the right of expression in a newspaper? Could he take that up and have it == 


straightened out by this court? How would you provide for that? 


Mr. SEAVEY: Do you mean that the newspaper would refuse to print what 
people want to say? 


Mr. Gortscuatk: It is not merely that. You are putting it on a personal 
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basis. Suppose a government said, “You are a Communist, and we don’t want) 
you to print anything about overthrow of the government in your newspaper or; 
in any newspaper.” Then, suppose that that man thought that he had the right 
to-go to the international court and suppose that the Russians used their influ-| 
ence in the international court to say, ““Now, look, you give that man the right ; 
to speak in favor of overthrowing your capitalist government.”’ What would we} 
do about that? / 


Mr. Seavey: Gottschalk, you speak with reference to the decisions upon| 
Communists as a layman, I take it. 


Mr. GottscHatk: That is all I am, but do not let us get terminological about 
that. 


Mr. Seavey: All right, but it is fair that even laymen should understand the 
implications of what they say. In the United States any Communist is free to} 
express any ideas about theoretical communism. The only thing which we pre- 
vent is statements by Communists or the adherence to a party which tends to 
overthrow the government. You may reply that in Russia they go further. 
‘They do limit, to some extent, freedom of expression. I would like to point out 
to you, however, that even in Russia the English now are printing an uncensored 
newspaper. This is something which, I think, might very well be commended to 
our own American OWI. 


Mr. Fretp: It would be an excellent idea. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: I agree with you perfectly that the Russians are going 
more and more in the direction of liberty. Perhaps mine was not a good case. 
Let us switch (I am trying now to stick you on this) now to the question of free- 
dom of religion. 


Mr. SEAVEY:-You do not mean that you want me to retract what I said? 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: No, sir! No, sir! I just want to make clear the issue be- 
tween us. 

Let us take the question of freedom of religion. In this country, for example, | 
there are religious groups that sometimes think that they are not getting a 
square deal. I dare say that the Jehovah’s Witnesses think they did not get a 
square deal on the decision that they had to salute the flag in the Pennsylvania 
schoolhouses. I dare say that that group which believe in polygamy as a reli- | 
gious principle feel that they are not getting a square deal by being obliged to 
stay in jail at the present moment. Suppose that they went to the international 
court? What do you think would happen in that regard to our sovereign inde- | 
pendence? 


Mr. SEAVEY: As the Chinese delegate said at San Francisco, we have to be 
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4 prepared to surrender some of our so-called sovereignty. We already surrender — 
- our sovereignty, for example, whenever we make a treaty.3 

In the case of your friends who would not salute the flag, you will remember 

_ that our own court said that they did not have to salute the flags even in public 

schools, over which the government has very much more control. In regard to 

_ our polygamous friends, you will remember that there is such a thing as control 

by the state over practices—not beliefs—which are inconsistent with the pre- 

-vailing ideas of morality. Every decent court would recognize that, and I have 

faith (a) that the international court would recognize that and (6) that if it did 

not, the Americans would be good sports and take it. 


Mr. Gortscualk: You are counting on the courts to cooperate in this ques- 
tion of human liberties. 


Mr. SEAvEy: My dear Gottschalk, the courts have preserved our human 
liberties. Why? Because they were independent. 


Mr. Fierp: That brings us right into the question of free courts which you 
advocate. Could you define that a little more? 


Mr. SEAVEy: Free courts means that the courts are not coerced by any gov- 
ernment. That began in England centuries ago. 


Mr. FIetp: But is government the only way by which you coerce courts? 


Mr. SEAVEy: Oh, there are various other ways. Individuals, of course, are 
weak. Individuals may be coerced; you are right. 


Mr. FIELD: Take, for instance, the question of the Negro in Chicago who 


3 Dr. T. V. Soong, Foreign Minister of China, spoke for China at the San Francisco 
Conference on April 26 and declared: 

“|... If there is any message that my country—which has been one of the principal 
victims of aggression and the earliest victim—wishes to give to this conference, it is that 
we are prepared, in conjunction with other nations, to yield if necessary a part of our 
sovereignty to the new international organization in the interest of collective security. 
| “We must all be ready to make some sacrifices in order to have a new international 
peace organization of any effectiveness. Among nations, no less than among individu- 
als, we must forthwith accept the concept of liberty under law. : : 

“We of the Chinese delegation come from a part of the world with teeming popula- 
tions whom the cataclysm of this war has stirred to the very depths of their souls; they 
have witnessed the rise and fall of mighty empires; they have gauged by the precepts 
of their own philosophies the depth of villainies perpetrated by the exponents of brute 
force, and they have appreciated fully the majestic surge of the power of free men joined _ 
i eship. 
4 De iis a strive ardently to attain the common goal of human liberty within. | 
a commonwealth of free peoples” (New York Times, April 27, 1945). 
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thinks that his human rights are being infringed upon by restrictive covenants 
What would be his procedure and how would he be better off under an interna 
tional court? : 
Mr. Sravey: As a good Bostonian, I might say that I know nothing apony 
the infringement of the rights of Negroes in Chicago. ) | 
Mr. GorTscHALK: You know about them in Boston, I dare say. 


{ 


Mr. SEAVEY: It is a little different problem in Boston, but I would add tha 

I have no doubt that Negroes are deprived of many of their rights in Chicag 

-and, as a matter of fact, in all other places in the country. If the Negro has bee 

deprived of a right to which he is entitled, he would then proceed into the stat 

courts. The Supreme Court of Illinois we can rely on. If, by any chance, it woul 

not give him justice, he could then proceed to the Supreme Court of the Unite 
States. 


Mr. Frietp: Under whose definition of justice? 


Mr. SEAVEY: Justice will be defined by the courts in accordance with pre 
vailing ideas, and I submit that you have no complaint to make with our presen 
Supreme Court and that you have no doubt that they will give justice to thi 
underprivileged Negro. 


Mr. GorrscHALk: If I may get terminological, that is the argumentum 
homenum. 


Mr. SEAVEY: I would say the same thing to you, Gottschalk. 


Mr. GorttscHaLk: I certainly have no complaint about the Supreme Court 
Quite the contrary is true. But I would bring this down to the question of 
country where we would not have any confidence in the courts at all, wher 
they would be dominated and where you would not deny it. How about the Je 
in Germany? Suppose he went to his court and that he did not get a square dea 
and that the local domestic law did not protect him. Therefore, he went on t 

_ this international court. That would be a case, would it not, where the interna 
tional court would be distinctly dominating and interfering with domestic law 


; Mr. FIELD: We might add in here the question of peaceful assembly and peti- 
- tion which, it seems to me, would have a good deal of validity in such a charter. 


Mr. SEAVEY: That is true but that is part of the broader aspect of freedom of 
speech and freedom of religion. Obviously, if you are going to have freedom of 
speech, you must be able to talk to others. If you are going to have freedom of 
_ religion, you must be able to worship with others. It is all part of the same gen- 
eral picture. 

But I want also to reply to Gottschalk. With regard to the free courts, there 
is nothing which is more dangerous to any country than to have its courts co- 
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erced by the government. Germany’s progress downward was tremendously ac- 
_ celerated by the debasement of the German courts, and one of the things upon 
which we must insist after this dreadful war is over is that at least the conquered 
countries, Germany and Japan, should have these three freedoms and, more 
_ particularly with reference to Germany, freedom of the courts. 


_ Mk. Fretp: In some cases it seems fairly obvious, but in other cases you get 
into great troubles of definition. 


_ Mk. SkEavey: I see no troubles with definitions. That is what courts are for. 
_ That is what our courts have been doing for the last hundred and fifty years. 


Mr. GorrTscHAtk: If they are free. 


Mr. SEAVEY: Yes, if they are free. You are right. 


Mr. Frexp: That leads us into the question of feasibility and definition, We 
are all for this so far as lip service is concerned, but the real question is whether 
we will give it only lip service. 


Mr. SEAVEY: I see no reason to suppose that our international court, if it is 
given the power to decide these questions, as it must be, will be coerced by any 
country. I am sorry that you should feel that the men who are appointed to such 
an international court should not be true to the oath which they take which is 
to insure justice. 


Mr. Fretp: I am sure they would be, but you then get into the question of 
enforcement, which might be a very difficult one. 


Mr. SEAVEY: You have the same question of enforcement in this country. 


Mr. GortscHak: Let me get into this fight. Let me try to make it concrete. 
Suppose that a citizen of Russia were to go to the international court on the 
- ground that he was not having his freedom to express himself. Do you think that 
the Russians, knowing that there would be a possibility of such an incident’s de- 
veloping out of an international bill of human rights, would accept the rest of 
‘the San Francisco Charter if such a bill of rights became a part of that charter? 


Mr. SEAVEY: If this charter is not accepted by the Russians, it will fail. If the 
Russians were to refuse to accept it on the grounds that the bill of rights were 
included, I would say that we should drop it. It is of the utmost importance 

that Russia should be in the organization. 


Mr. Fretp: Would you apply the same question to Argentina and Spain? Z 
Mr. SEAVEY: Why, no. 
Mr. Frew: Why not? Are you not being illogical there? 


Mr. SEAvEY: The present Russian dictatorship is simply the reaction to the Re 
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dictatorship of Nicholas, is it not, and to that of the previous czars of Russiaij 
Russia is coming out, but how about Spain and Argentina? Have you seen an 
indications, for instance, that Argentina is coming out of-its dictatorship? An¢ 
if the dictatorship in Argentina refuses to sign, probably it would be wise t 


leave out Argentina. ) 


Mr. Frexp: You are trying to put yourself in the role of a prophet, which is 
fairly dangerous thing to do. 


Mr. SEAVEY: I am no prophet. I do not know whether this will be accepted 0} 
not. I am simply saying that there is a fundamental difference between Russia} 
which is coming out of dictatorship, and Argentina, which seems to be going in | 


Mr. Fietp: We hope that Argentina is coming out, and we hope that ve 
soon Spain will come out. 


Mr. SEAVEY: And are you not quite sure that if the people of Argentina andi 
if the people of Spain could join this organization, if they could force their rulers 


to sign this bill, they would not force their rulers to sign it? 


Mr. FIELD: Would you keep a country out if it did not subscribe to these hu 
man freedoms? 


Mr. SEAVEY: I have already expressed my ideas. 


' Mr. Frietp: How about the question of definition again? Take, for example, 
the countries in the Middle East. I think that one would have a great deal of 
difficulty deciding whether or not these human rights existed there. 


Mr. SEAVEY: You are right. It would be very difficult for the court to settle, 
those questions. 


Mr. FIexp: In other words, we are in danger of “‘obfiscation” here, as sad 
Grafton would say. 


Mr. SEAVEY: That is a sixty-four-dollar word, but I see more danger in the 
word than I do in the idea. 


Mr. GortscuHaLk: The thing that bothers Field and me is that a lot of people 
are going to seem to be champions of human rights (this is certainly not you, 
Seavey; I do not mean to say that you are in that boat), not because they be- 
lieve in international rights, but because they want to sabotage the present 
conferences. 


Mr. Fietp: They are doing that right now. 


Mr. SEAVEyY: One of the most dangerous things that a man can do is to im- 
pute motives to others. 


Mr. GortscuHatk: I was careful not to impute those motives to you: 


Io 


- Mr. Sgavey: I am not speaking of mysélf. Who I am does not matter, but I 
ubmit that all men of good will are entitled to have other people believe that 
what they say is true, unless it is proved otherwise. 


_ Mr. Gortscuatx: But I am talking about men who are not men of good will. 
iam talking about men who are men of bad will. 


Mr. SEAVEY: There are many such in the world. But if we take for granted 
‘that we will put in a bill of rights only if it does not disrupt the Conference, 
your objection is not valid. If they are put in freely, there is no difficulty. I do 
not see that Field’s difficulty is then important at all. 


__ Mr. Fretp: I only hope that you are right. It would be swell if you were 
proved to be right. 


Mr. SEAVEY: We all hope so. 


Mr. GortscuaLk: It is true that we all hope that you are right. 

If I may be historical for a moment, this kind of question arose previously in 
history. During the French Revolution, when they came to draw up the declara- 
tion of the rights of man and the citizen, they had a great deal of debate as to 
whether, first of all, there should be duties mentioned as well as rights. That is 
not important now in connection with our debate, but more important in con- 
nection with our debate is the question which they raised then as to whether 
this declaration of rights ought to come before the constitutional questions—the 
questions of administration, of division of power, of legislation, and of executive 
authority, and so on—were taken up, or whether they should come after, as an 
amendment to and as a limitation upon the constituted authorities. 

If you were to set these up as aspirations which were to guide the Dumbarton 
Oaks people or the San Francisco Conference in the ends which they hope to at- 
tain, I would go all the way with you and even go considerably further in saying 
what we ought to have. It is the question of the amendments and the place of 
the statement that bothers me. What about the question of a preamble? 


Mr. SEAVEY: I have done a little work on it, but I do not see that it makes 
any difference where you put it. It 7s important, however, in my opinion, to have 
some specific statements which are enforcible in courts. That is an important 


matter. 
Mr. Fretp: As between nations, but perhaps not as between individuals in 
the states. 


Mr. SEAvEy: No, between the individual and his own nation. That is really 
of equal importance. I think that the fairness of the nation to the individual is 
just as important as the fairness of nations as between themselves. 


Mr. Fretp: Do you not think that there is room for an amendment, such as 


Zl II 
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_ _ assure that no nation shall deprive its citizens of them, this declaration is made.’ 


our Tenth, which says that the powers which are not delegated directly to th 
United Nations Council should be reserved to the states. It seems to me thé 
this should be defined too. ; 


Mr. Sravey: I have no special disagreement with that. In fact, I agree wit} 
you in principle. On the other hand, I do not see any great necessity for it. The 
has been no indication that this organization, which is about to be set up, woul 
be a government similar to our own federal government. If any additions dj 
changes are made, they will have to be by the consent of all the government} 


Mr. Friexp: A great many of us hope that it will become such a governmen ! 
and, therefore, perhaps we ought to set up safeguards in advance. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: I do not want this question of preamble to get sidg 
tracked. I know that you have been working on this problem of a preamble 
Seavey, and I would like to know what your idea is. 


Mr. SEAvEY: Do you mean something like the Declaration of Independeng 
or the Preamble to our own Constitution? | 


Mr. GottTscHatk: Yes, I do, and I think you have been working on it. 
Mr. SEAVEY: I will read from my notes, if I may. 
Mr. GoTTscHALk: I wish that you would. 


Mr. SEAVEY: “Upon the freedom of the individual depends the welfare of th 
people, the safety of the state, and the peace of the world.” I believe that to b 
true. 

“In society complete freedom cannot be attained; the liberties of the one a 
limited by the liberties of others, and the preservation of freedom requires th} 
fulfilment by individuals of their duties as members of society. 

“The function of the state is primarily to promote conditions under whic 
the individual can be most free. 

“To express those freedoms to which every human being is entitled and te 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: I would say, “Hear, hear!”’ to that. 
Mr. Fietp: That is an excellent declaration of objective. 


_ Mr. Gortscwatx: I would quibble a little bit about whether freedom mean: 
peace. | 


Mr. SEAVEY: Freedom does not necessarily mean peace, of course, but free 
peoples are more likely to keep the peace than slaves. 


__ 4This preamble has been suggested for the statement of Essential Human Rights 
oy text of this statement in the footnote on pages 2-4. 
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d Mr. GortscHatx: | agree with that. It seems to me that while free people 
re likely to fight, they are less likely to fight than totalitarian governments 
mong themselves or totalitarian governments with free peoples. I would even 
go further. It seems to me conceivable that if you are setting up a preamble as an 
‘objective, you might even include economic rights: The Russian declaration 
f rights, for example, talks about the “right to work,” by which, I suppose, they 
“mean not what we mean by the same phrase—that the government shall not in- 
_terfere with people’s right to work on account of creed or color or race—but they 
“mean the right of each individual to have a job, even if the government has to 
provide it. Economic rights of that kind, I would say, might well be included. 


Mr. FIExp: I just do not see how you can impose on other countries, from 
‘the United Nations Council, how they shall run their internal economics or their 
‘politics. / 

Mr. Seavey: This is the first chance, Field, I have had to agree with you. I 
“agree on that. We are now getting into matters which are far beyond what it is 
feasible to try to do. 


Mr. Frexp: I do think that there might be some such statement as that the 
United Nations Council should not interfere with trade between countries. 


Mr. SEAVEvy: Fine, although I do not think that it is necessary. 


Mr. GorrscHaLx: I do not want to be put into the position of disagreeing 
with Field. I agree with him, too, but I want to make it clear that I think, as a 
matter of objectives, we could very well include economic freedom along with 
civil or political freedom. 

Mr. SEAVEY: But I do not know what you mean by “economic freedom.”’ Do 
you mean totalitarianism; do you mean planned economy; do you mean com- 
munism? 


Mr. FIetp: Heavens, we are all planning all the time. 
Mr. SEAvey: Of course, but let us plan quietly. Let us not go all out. 


Mr. FIetp: Why not? 


Mr. GoTTscHALk: That was the question debated on this RounD TaBLE last 
week.5 Let us not raise the question of planning now. I want to stick to the ques- 
tion of whether, after all, the right to work—the right to have a job—is not one 
which the United Nations might well consider as one of their objectives. 

i s See Friedrich Hayek, Maynard Krueger, and Charles Merriam, ‘“‘The Road to Serf- 
dom,” a University of Chicago Roun TaBLE transcript, No. 370, broadcast April 22, 
1945. 
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Mr. SEAVEY: Of course, it is desirable to consider all sorts of objectives. 
all hope that everyone will have a good job. 


Mr. Fretp: I am counting very much on the Economic and Social Counci} 
the machinery for which is set up, to straighten out many of these questions 
human welfare and economics. I think that it must be done gradually. 


6 The Dumbarton Oaks proposals outlined the following suggestions for an Econor 
ic and Social Council: 

“CHAPTER [X. ARRANGEMENTS FOR INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL Cq 
OPERATION. Section A. Purpose and Relationships. 1. With a view to the creation of co 
ditions of stability and well-being which are necessary for peaceful and friendly rele 
tions among nations, the Organization should facilitate solutions of international ecd 
nomic, social and other humanitarian problems and promote respect for human right 
and fundamental freedoms. Responsibility for the discharge of this function should : 
vested in the General Assembly and, under the authority of the General Assembly, 
an Economic and Social Council. .... 

“Section B. Composition and Voting. The Economic and Social Council should car 
sist of representatives of eighteen members of the Organization. The states to be repig 
sented for this purpose should be elected by the General Assembly for terms of thre 
years. Each such state should have one representative, who should have one vote. D¢ 
cisions of the Economic and Social Council should be taken by simple majority vote ¢ 
those present and voting. 

“Section C. Functions and Powers of the Economic and Social Council. 1. The Ece 
nomic and Social Council should be empowered: 

“q) to carry out, within the scope of its functions, recommendations of the Genera 
Assembly; 

“%) to make recommendations, on its own initiative, with respect to internationa 
Some, social and other humanitarian matters; 

“c) to receive and consider reports from the economic, social and other organization: 
or agencies brought into relationship with the Organization, and to coordinate thei 
activities through consultations with, and recommendations to, such organizations ° 
agencies; | 

“d) to examine the administrative budgets of such specialized organizations or agen 

cies with a view to making recommendations to the organizations or agencies concerned 

“e) to enable the Secretary-General to provide information to the Security Council 

“f) to assist the Security Council upon its request; and 

“g) to perform such other functions within the general scope of its competence a 
_may be assigned to it by the General Assembly. 

“Section D. Organization and Procedure. 1. The Economic and Social Council shoul 
set up an economic commission, a social commission, and such other commissions a 
may be required. These commissions should consist of experts. There should be a perma 
nent staff which would constitute a part of the Secretariat of the Organization. 

“2. The Economic and Social Council should make suitable arrangements for repre 
sentatives of the specialized organizations or agencies to participate without vote in it 
deliberations and in those of the commissions established by it 2, 
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3 Mr. SEAVEY: I agree with you thoroughly on that point. 


Mr. GorrscuaLk: We have not had much chance to discuss the question of 
limitation of authority of the United Nations organization as a way of restrict- 
Ing the power of the states, but I am afraid we will have to forego that. 

__ I would like to sum up at this point. We all want an international declaration 
of fundamental human rights, whether sooner or later. You want it sooner, 
Seavey, and Field and I are a little hesitant about whether this is the right time. 

All of us think that it would be unwise to jeopardize the success of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference by asking too much. Seavey seems to think that the risk is 
not so great_as Field and I think and that we should run that risk, provided we 
are prepared to retreat in a direction that will not risk the Conference and are 

ready to surrender our demands at any given point. 

We are all agreed that there should be a declaration of right and justice, but 
we are not at all sure that this is exactly the time to insist upon it. 


T. he ROUND TABLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 
ly without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 
‘change data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the re- 
sponsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. The 
“supplementary information in this transcript has been developed by staff research and 1s not 
to be considered as representing the opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 


What Do You Think? 


. Is an international guarantee of basic human rights essential to lasti 
peace? What would you include in such a bill of rights? When do you thi 
action on such a measure should be taken? Should it today be a program q 
practical and immediate reforms or a set of aspirations? 


. How far do you think that the San Francisco Conference can go in guaranted 
ing certain basic human rights? How far should it go? Do you agree that the 
are dangers in forcing action on this question now? Why or why not? 


. For nations to agree to some sort of international organization for world s 
curity requires the surrender of some of the sovereignty of each. Will the 
nations, in your opinion, be willing at this time to surrender additional so 
ereignty by setting up an international court to protect individuals’ rights a 
freedoms? How far will this surrender of sovereignty, in the long run, go t 
ward maintaining the peace? 


. What elements of enforcement and implementation should be given an ir 
ternational court of human rights? A police force, fines, imprisonment, pu 
lic pressure, and respect for the law? How would these operate in the reld 
tion of an individual to his government? 


~ Review the history of the Bill of Rights of the American Constitution. Wher 
and under what circumstances, was it added to the Constitution? 


. Would an international bill of rights enforced by an international court 
justice help solve the problems of minority groups? If the rights of minoriti¢ 
were so protected, would the political success of a world security organiz 
tion be more assured? Discuss and compare with the methods by which t 
League of Nations was able to deal with minority groups. 


. Do you think that small nations would be more willing to support an inte 
national organization which guaranteed protection of the individual? 
large nations? The colonial peoples? 
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